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The  BSB  would  like  to  inform  its  readers  of  an  opportunity 
to  join  an  organization  which  as  its  stated  general  goals  ensuring 
"that  mentally  retarded  persons  share  fully  in  all  human  rights 
and  services,  and,  for  the  sake  of  future  generations,  to  diligently 
pursue  every  feasible  avenue  in  the  area  of  prevention." 

The  organizations ' s  major  program  priorities  include  the 
encouragement  of  "small,  ccmmunity-based,  home-like  residential 
facilities"  (i.e.,  group  homes);  the  promotion  of  comprehensive 
comtnunity-based  services  for  each  retarded  person;  and  the  pro- 
motion of  public  awareness  of  each  mentally  retarded  individual's 
human  and  civil  rights. 

The  organization???  The  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  (N7ARC)  . 

Though  the  core  group  of  the  NARC  on  local  levels  has 
traditionally  been  the  parents  and  families  of  mentally  retarded 
individuals,  the  N7ARC  membership  also  includes  community  leaders, 
professionals  and  other  interested  persons  who  want  to  be  a  part 
of  the  movement. 

If  you,  as  a  person  working  with  the  developmentally  disabled, 
are  at  all  interested  in  joining  this  organization  and  offering 
your  time,  talents  and  support,  have  they  got  a  deal  for  you! 

If  you  join  a  local  county  chapter,  for  which  dues  are 
typically  very  reasonable  (Lewis  &  Clark  County  7ARC  dues  are 
only  $5.00  per  year) ,  you  are  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Montana 
/Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  (M7ARC)  AS  WELL  AS  the  national 
organi  za tion . 

For  further  information  on  local  dues,  how  to  join  and  local 
meetings  or  activities  please  call  your  county  ARC  or  contact: 
MARC,  Granite  Big.  #3,  Last  Chance  Gulch,  P.O.  Box  625,  Helena, 
Montana  59601. 

Your  interest  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Montana  Human  Rights  Commission, 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  is  a  state  agency  charged  with 
preventing  and  correcting  discrimination 
against  various  groups  of  people  which 
h?ve  traditionally  been  treated  unfairly 
by  their  fellow  citizens  and,  in  some 
cases,  by  their  governments.   The 
Commission's  staff,  the  Human  Rights 
Division,  is  involved  in  investigating 
complaints  received  from  persons  who 
believe  that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  some  way  declared  unlawful 
by  the  Montana  Human  Rights  Act.   The 
staff  is  also  involved  in  providing 
technical  assistance  and  information  for 
interested  groups  and  individuals.   Equal 
opportunity  for  all  people  regardless  of 
race,  national,  origin,  religion,  mental  or 
physical  handicap,  sex,  age,  or  marital  status, 
is  the  statutory  goal  of  the  Commission 
and  its  staff. 

Montana  may  have  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  anti-discrimination   laws 
of  any   state  in   the   United  States.      Since 
1974,    the  Montana  Human  Rights  Act  has 
prohibited,    among  other   things,   many 
types  of  discrimination   against  persons 
who  are  mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 
This  protection  extends   to   the  areas  of 
employment,   public  accomodations ,   housing, 
financing,    state  and   local   government 
services ,    education  and   training,   or 
credi t . 

The  Human  Rights  Act,  which  is  en- 
forced by  the  Human  Rights  Division,  provides 
for  the  equal  treatment  of  handicapped 
persons  by  employers,  labor  organizations,  joint 
labor  management  committees,  and  by  employ- 
ment agencies.   No  handicapped  person  can 
be  refused  membership  in  a  union,  consider- 
ation for  any  job,  or  referral  by  an 
employment  agency,  either  state  or  private, 
simply  because  of  their  handicap ,   unless 
the  discrimination  is  based  on  "reasonable 
grounds" .   The  Human  Rights  Division 
generally  interprets  the  "reasonable  grounds" 
exceptions  quite  narrowly.   For  example, 
the  handicapped  person  would  have  to  be 
actually  unable  to  perform  the  job  in 
question,  or  would  have  to  be  placing  either 
themselves  or  others  in  danger  by  performing 
the  job  in  question,  to  be  legally  discrim- 
inated against.  Traditional   stereotypes  of 
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a  handicapped  person's  incapabilities 
are  not   accepted  at   face   value. 

The  Act  further  protects  handicapped 
persons'  rights  to  equal  access  to 
public  accomodations  and  housing.   A  public 
accomodation  can  be  any  place  which 
offers  its  goods,  services  or  facilities 
to  the  general  public,  including  res- 
taurants, hotels,  theaters,  and  hospitals, 
to  mention  just  a  few.   Housing  refers 
to  any  place  in  which  there  are 
"sleeping  quarters"  for  the  occupants, 
and  can  include  both  apartments  and 
houses  for  sale  and  for  rent.   The  law 
says,    then,    that   a  person   cannot   be 
denied   the  housing  or  accomodations  of 
his  or  her  choice  simply  because  of  a 
handicap,    either   mental  or  physical. 
Here  again,  in  rare  cases,  "reasonable 
grounds"  exist  for  some  exception  to 
these  general  rules. 

All   services  of  both  state  and  local 
governments  must   also  be  provided  on 
an  equal   basis   to  all   persons,   regard- 
less of  physical   or  mental   handicap. 
The  Human  Rights  Act  also  insures   that 
handicapped  persons  are  entitled   to   the 
same  educational   and   training  opportun- 
ities as  non-handicapped  persons. 
Again,    this  provides  for  reasonable 
grounds  distinctions.      Discrimination   in 
financing  and   credit   transactions  are 
also  prohibited .      If  a   handicapped 
person  qualifies   in  all   other  ways  for  a 
loan  or  for  a   credit   card,    he/she  cannot 
be  denied  credit   or  financial   assistance 
simply  because  of  a  mental   or  physical 
handicap. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission's  staff 
investigates  all  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination filed  for  any  of  the  reasons 
mentioned.   If  the  investigation  tends 
to  show  that  unlawful  discrimination 
did  take  place,  the  staff  tries  to 
conciliate  the  complaint  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned.   If 
conciliation  is  unsuccessful,  the  com- 
plaint is  taken  before  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  a  formal  public  hearing. 
The  Commission  has  the  power  to  order 
discriminatory  practices  corrected  or 
stopped. 
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'Persons  who  are  developmen tally- 
disabled  and  those  who  work  with  the 
developmentally  disabled  should  be 
aware  that  discrimination  because 
of  mental  or  physical  handicaps  is 
prohibited  in  Montana.  The  Human  Rights 
Act  is  a   strong  tool   which  can  .be   used 
effectively   by   the   developmentally 
disabled   to   achieve    the   equality 
of  which   they  are  entitled.      Any 
inquiries   or   complaints   should  be 
directed   to   the  Montana   Human  Rights 
Commission,    404  Power  Block,    Helena, 
Montana   59601.      Phone:      449-2884.^, 
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The  1977  Responsive  Teaching-Parenting  Workshop  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  June  20-24,  1977.  The  workshop,  designed  to 
teach  paraprof essional  and  professional  persons  how  to  teach  be- 
havior management,  will  be  conducted  by  R.  Vance  Hall,  Ph.D., 
Marilyn  Clark,  Ph.D.  and  staff  at  the  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  Workshop  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  variety  of 
persons:   those  who  wish  to  develop  skills  in  basic  behavioral 
procedures  and  techniques;  those  who  wish  to  implement  parent 
training  and  teacher  training;  those  who  wish  to  implement  training 
for  personnel  in  clinics,  institutional,  and  special  education 
settings;  and  those  who  want  exposure  to  all  the  above  areas  of 
training.  The  utilization  of  trained  paraprof essionals  in  all  these 
settings  will  be  emphasized. 

Write:   H  &  H  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Box  3342,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
66044.   Telephone:  913-843-4793. 
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CHILD    &    FAMILY   SERVICES      in  Region  II  is   looking  for  a  home 
trainer  to  be   located  in  the  Havre  area  and  to  travel  the  surround- 
ing counties.      The  position  involves  in-home  training  of  natural 
or  foster  parents  of  developmentally  disabled  children.      The 
training  will  serve  children  ages  0-18,   ranging  from  mild  to  pro- 
foundly retarded.      Training  programs  will  focus  on  behavior 
management,    socialization,   motor,    self-help  and  language.      Some 
children  will  already  be  receiving  services  which  the  home  trainer 
will  coordinate  and  integrate  into  the  home  and  school  programs. 
The  trainer  will  serve  approximately  10  to  15  families.      Salary, 
$13,000  to   $14,200.      Contact  Kris  Slentz,    2626  2nd  Avenue  South, 
Great  Falls,   Montana  59405,    (406)   452-9531. 
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MEETING  CAN  BE  HELPED  TOO! 
by  Ron  Langworthy 


(Editors'  Note:     This  article  was 
originally  published  in  the  July  15,    1975 
issue  of  the  Boulder  Behaviorist.      Our 
Boulder  River  School  and  Hospital 
correspondent  felt  it  still  may  be  of 
interest.      We  concur. ) 


The  behavior  of  people  in  meetings  is 
a  much  discussed  phenomenon.   These 
opinions  I  offer  to  the  subject  as  a 
self-proclaimed  "expert,"   having  spent 
an   c-.-ormous  amount  of  time  in  a  variety 
of  kinds  of  meetings. 

In  an  institution,  meetings  are  a      3. 
crucial  but  costly  function.   The  Bureau 
Chiefs  at  BRS&H  meet  3  or  4  times  a 
week,  and  if  they're  all  present,  it 
costs  about  $65  an  hour.   A  meeting  of 
all  Title  I  employees  costs  about  $180 
an  hour. 

The  effects  of  these  meetings  on 
personnel  are  no  doubt  great.   Meetings 
are  often  the  only  contact  employees       4. 
have  with  the  bosses.   If  the  bosses  run 
their  meetings  in  an  efficient,  orderly, 
productive  fashion  then  employees  will 
be  more  likely  to  carry  out  their  duties 
in  a  like  manner.   Thus,  conversely,  a 
disorganized,  off-target  meeting  is  not 
only  costly  in  terms  of  money,  but  morale 
as  well. 

The  most  orderly  and  efficient  meet-   5. 
ings  we  attend  are  convened  routinely 
for  information  dissemination.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  inefficient  meet- 
ings that  we  attend  are  usually  for 
problem  solving  purposes.   These  meetings 
are  often  convened  in  response  to  a 
recent  crisis.   The  goal  is  generally  to 
eliminate  the  crisis  and  the  situation  that 
caused  it.   Problem  solving  meetings 
are  generally  characterized  by  a  large 
amount  of  discussion  and  little  decision 
making.   Frustration  often  breeds 
aggression,  especially  if  members  are 
intent  on  grinding  opposite  edges  on  the 
same  axe.   Several  of  the  most  basic  rules 
concerning  the  conduct  of  meetings  are 
routinely  ignored  even  at  the  highest 
levels.  6. 

Here  is  a  short  list  of  rules  which 
problem  solving  meetings  should  incor- 
porate in  order  to  be  as  efficient  as 
possible. 
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Every  meeting  should  have  an  agenda. 
This  is  the  first  rule  of  meetings  of 
any  kind.   The  agenda  should  be  written 
and  in  the  possession  of  or  visible  to 
all  members. 

Every  meeting  should  have  a  whip.   One 
person  should  have  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  everyone  on  target  and 
rallying  for  a  consensus.   Without  a 
whip,  or  leader,  off -task  discussion  can 
ramble  on  for  hours  until  every  imagin- 
able aspect  and  anecdote  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  shared,  plus  a  good  deal  of 
unimaginables.   The  whip  must  lead  without 
imposing  his  or  her  own  opinions  on  the 
group. 

Problems  should  be  specified  first  in 
writing.   All  subsequent  talk  should  be 
centered  on  solving  the  list  of  problems. 
It  is  most  useful  to  have  a  chalk  board 
handy.   With  all  substantive  statements 
written  on  the  board,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  each  individual's  brain  to  retain 
all  the  arguments  on  all  the  problems 
in  order  to  make  an  informed  decision. 
Every  meeting  should  have  specified  goals. 
This  may  overlap  with  the  agenda  or  the 
problem  stating.   If  the  problems  are 
listed,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
goal  is  to  solve  the  problems.   Goals 
listed  on  the  agenda  frequently  change 
as  a  result  of  information  from  or 
needs  of  the  group.   All  talk  should  be 
immediately  relevant  to  the  goals. 
Preparation  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity.   A  few  minutes  of  preparation 
can  eliminate  many  minutes  of  lethal 
slack  time  in  a  meeting.   Especially  if 
you  are  the  whip,  you  should  have  a 
proposal  ready  for  decisions  that  must 
be  made  on  crucial  points.   John  Huenefeld 
(1970)  states  that  you  should  "never 
leave  it  to  a  group  to  decide  between 
spontaneous  suggestions  presented  to  it 
without  forethought."  Meetings  fall 
apart  when  everyone  is  waiting  for  the 
group  to  make  a  decision.   A  proposal 
gives  people  something  to  respond  to 
pro  or  con.   Negative  comments  are 
usually  better  than  nothing  at  all, 
because  a  specific  negative  comment 
often  implies  a  solution. 
A  creative  suggestion  is  to  use  a 
Group  Productivity  Observer  (Hardy,  1972). 
This  person  must  be  sensitive,  accepted, 
and  articulate.   He  is  appointed  by  the 
whip  with  the  main  function  of  evaluating 
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the  progress  of  the  meeting  using 
"process  stops."   Every  10  or  15 
minutes  he  stops  the  meeting  and 
reports  his  evaluation  using  a 
checklist,  noting  such  factors  as 
amount  of  participation  by  various 
individuals  and  relevance  to  goals 
7.   "Discussion"  as  an  end  unto  itself 
should  be  avoided  like  the  plague. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  meetings 
during  which  "discussion"  should 
be  promoted,  but  not  in  problem 
solving  meetings.   I  don't  mean 
to  imply  that  anyone's  input  should 
be  ignored.   There  is,  however,  a 
world  of  difference  between  goal- 
oriented  input  and  discussion. 
Discussion  implies  to  my  behavior 
that  is  unbusiness-like,  relaxed, 
and  occurs  at  a  high  rate  in  Liberal 
Arts  buildings  and  coffee  houses. 

As  public  employees  we  should 
eliminate  the  myth  that  "Discussion 
leads  inexorably  to  Understanding." 


When  Can  You  Say  "NO"? 

The  BSB  recently  reported  on   the  DDD 
policy  and  procedure  on   use  of  noxious 
and  aversive  stimulation.      Since   then, 
several   persons   have  expressed  concern 
that   they  are  no  longer  permitted   to  even 
say   "No"    to  a   DD  client.      This  not   the 
intent  of  the  policy.      A   list  of  proce- 
dures or   techniques  which  could  be 
considered  noxious  or  aversive  was  sent 
with   the  policy  statement.      The  list   included 
procedures   which  ranged   from  electric 
shock   to  verbal   reprimands.      The  reason 
for  including  such   things  as   verbal 
reprimand  was   to  avoid  omitting   techniques 
which,    while  not  normally  considered  aver- 
sive,   can  be  abused.      Thus,    verbal   reprimand 
in   the  sense   that  most  people   think  of  it 
is  not   excessively  aversive;    however, 
use  of   the  procedure  by  screaming  in  a 
client's   ear  as   loud  as   one  can   would 
probably   constitute  abuse.      The  decision 
as   to  whether  a  procedure  may   be   treading 
on   legal   or  ethical   grounds  and   thus  should 
be  presented   to  a  program  review  committee , 
has   to  be  made  by   the  staff  within  provider 
programs.      Our  advice  is  when   in  doubt, 
submit   your  procedure   to  a   committee.      A 
formal   clarification  of  the  policy  will  be 
issued  within   the  next   few  weeks. 
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Interested  in  what  's  happening  in 
Washington  (state)?     The  Washington 
State  ASSOCIATION  FOR  GROUP  HOMES, 
15230-1 5th  Avenue  N.E.,    Seattle, 
Washington  98155  has  a  monthly  news- 
letter.     If  you  're  interested  in 
comparing  delivery  systems,   you  might 
find  it  interesting.     It's  free  as 
far  as  we  know. 
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April  22-23 
April  23 
April  25-29 
April  25-27 
April  25-28 
May  2-4 
May  6-7 
May  13-14 
May  20-21 
May  23-26 
*May  30-31 
June  3-4 
June  11 
June  20-23 


American  Sign  Language  Workshop,   Helena 

Board  Training,    Glasgow 

Communication  Workshop,    Great  Falls 

Respite  Care  Workshop,    Livingston 

Day  Program/Group  Home,    "Phase  B,  "  Missoula 

Distar,    Great  Falls 

Human  Sexuality  Workshop,    Great  Falls 

Respite  Care  Workshop,   Lewistown 

Respite  Care  Workshop,   Billings 

Day  Program/Group  Home,    ''Phase  A,  "  Glasgow 

Materials  Workshop,   Helena 

Respite  Care  Workshop,   Bozeman 

Advocacy  Workshop,   Glendive 

Day  Program/ Group  Home,    "Phase  B,  "  Glasgow 


^tentative  date   —  may  be  changed. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WRITE: 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 

508  Power  Block 

Helena,  MT   59601        (Phone  443-4650) 
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OUR  MAILING  LIST  HAS  GROWN  RAPIDLY  SINCE 
AND  INCREASING),  At  THIS  TIME  WE  D  LIKE 


This  is  our  sixth  issue  fc 
January  (circulation  now  is  72 
to  find  out  who  you  are,  what  you  do,  and  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  in  this  brief  questionnaire 
and  mail  it  to: 

Big  Sky  Behavior ist 
p.o.  box  1210 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

We'll  publish  the  results  of  the  survey  in  the  ndct  issue  of  the 
bse  and  in  future  issues  will  try  to  be  responsive  to  your  suggestions. 

THANKS  FOR  TAKING  THE  THE  -  AND  SPENDING  THE  13  CENTS. 


1.  What  is  your  current  involvement  in  Montana's  developmental  disabilities 

SYSTEM? 

i  am  a  recipient  of  d.d.  services. 

i  work  in  a  group  home. 

i  work  in  a  day  program. 

i  am  a  client  advocate. 

i  am  an  interested  out-of-state  reader. 

Other:  (please  specify)  


2.  What  type  of  training  are  you  most  involved  in? 

Self  help  skills. 

Independent  living  skills. 

Social  skills. 

Language  skills. 

vocational  skills. 

Other:  (please  specify)  


3.  What  best  describes  your  behavior  when  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  BSB? 

Throw  it  away. 

Read  every  article. 

Skim  it  briefly. 

__ Read  it  then  pass  it  on  to  others. 

Other:  (please  specify)  


4.  What  would  you  like  to  see  more/any  coverage  of  in  future  issures? 

Individual  clients. 

Different  group  homes/day  m/awc 

Group  home/day  program  staff. 

Iontana  State  policy 

10w  to  run  different  types  of  programs 

~_ Dear  BSB  columns. 

Other:  (please  specify)  
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5.  Would  you  be  interested  in  contributing  articles  in  future  issues? 


yes,  i  m  thinking  about  writing  one  now. 

Yes,  but  I'd  like  you  to  contact  me  first. 

Yes,  but  I  ll  need  help  deciding  what  to  write  about. 

No, 


Other:  (please  specify) 


6.  What  person,  group  home  or  day  program  would  you  like  to  see  an  article 
about? 


7.  Do  YOU  KNOW  anyone  who  would  like  to  receive  future  issues  of  the  BSE? 


8.  Have  you  ever  used  the  D.D.  HOTLINE? 
Yes. 


No.   I  DON  T  EVEN  KNOW  WHAT  IT  IS. 
l- NO.   I  DOUBT  YOU  COULD  HELP  SOLVE  MY  PROBLEMS. 

Other:  (please  specify) 


9.  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  CONTINUE  RECEIVING  THE  BSB? 
(JO,  PLEASE  STOP  SENDING  ME  JUNK-MAIL. 

Yes,  please  continue  my  FRE  subscription. 


10.  What  is  your  name  and  mailing  address? 


THANK  YOU. 
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In  November,    1976  a  proposed   Individual 
Habilitation  Planning    (I.H.P.)    policy  state- 
ment and  set  of  procedures  for   implement- 
ing the  proposed  policy  were  distributed 
to   the  state's  program  providers,    social 
services   staff  and  D.D.   regional   staff. 
Accompanying  the  proposal   was  a   request 
for  feedback.      The  resulting  suggested 
revisions  and  comments  received   were 
numerous  and  helpful    (roughly   80-90 
percent   of  all   comments  and  suggestions 
were  agreed  with  or   incorporated  in 
the  revised  policy  and  procedures. 

The  revised  materials  are  currently 
being  field   tested  at   two  locations: 
Bozeman    (in  cooperation   with  REACH  Inc.) 
and  Missoula    (in  cooperation   with  Missoula 
Social   Services  and   the  Opportunity 
Workshop) . 

The  purpose  of  the  field   test  is   to 
determine   the  feasibility  of  implement- 
ing a   standard  I.H.P.    system  statewide 
within   the  next   fiscal   year   which  includes 
both   the  written  plans  produced  by   the 
Habilitation  planning  teams  as  well   as  a 
client   tracking  data   collection   system. 
The  field  test  will   also   determine  what 
the  final   form  of  this   standardized 
system  will    take. 

The  rationale  for  implementing  a 
standardized   I.H.P.    system  is  primarily 
threefold.      First,    it  is   the  responsibility 
of  the  D.D.   Division   to   ensure   that  all 
habilitation  planning  for   its  clients 
meets  certain  minimum  quality  criteria . 
Federal    law   (Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill   of  Rights  Act, 
P.L.    94-103)    and  guidelines    (J.C.A.H. 
Standards  for  Community  Agencies)    were 
used  as  sources  for   these  criteria. 

Secondly,    once  a   standard   I.H.P. 
system  is  in  place  with   the  data 
collection  component,    the  D.D.    Division 
will   be  in  a   better  position   to   ensure 
that   each  D.D.    client  actually  receives 
the  appropriate  services  determined  by   the 
habilitation  planning   team.      This  will 
allow  provision  of  data   based  infor- 
mation  to  case  managers  and  advocacy 
interests  and   will   provide  a   basis  for 
program  evaluation.      Thirdly,    the   system 
will   ensure   that   service  providers 
receive  feedback  on   the  delivery  of 
services  and  implementation  of  programs. 


For  persons,   agencies  and  programs 
already  participating  in  comprehensive 
habilitation  planning  for  D.D.    clients, 
the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  and  format 
in  July   will   probably  involve  minimal 
effort   with  regard   to   the  function  of 
the  planning   team  and   the   I.H.P. 
document.      The  new  element   will   consist 
of  the   use  of  standard  I.H.P.   document 
forms  and  in  some  cases  more  active 
participation  of  all    team  members. 

The  really  new  element   in   the  system 
being  field   tested  is   the  centralized 
data   component.      Basically ,    what   is 
being  proposed  involves  recording   the 
results  of  each  IHP,   producing  a  provider 
report   which  indicates  monthly  involve- 
ment  with  goals  set   in   the  I.H.P.   and 
in  return  reports  from   the  D.D.    Division 
back   to   the  case  manager,   provider  and 
regional   staff. 

If  the   system  itself  is  not  drastic- 
ally modified  during  the  field   testing, 
it   will   operate  roughly  in   this  manner: 

1)  the  case  manager  notifies   each 
habilitation  planning   team 
member   of  the   upcoming 
meeting; 

2)  each  member  prepares  for   the 
meeting  by  proposing  short   term 
goals  which  can  be  related   to 
longer   range  goals.      This  is 
done  in  cooperation  with   the 
client   whenever  possible. 

3)  at   the  meeting,   previously 
established  goals  are  re- 
viewed,  new  long  and  short   term 
goals  are  set,   and  group  con- 
sensus reached; 

4)  the  case  manager  or  secretary 
assigns  code  numbers   to  each 
short   term  goal   and  distributes 
copies  of  the   I.H.P.      to  all 
members ; 

5)  each  provider  responsible  for  imple- 
menting a  program  corresponding 

to   each  short   term  goal   writes 
a   detailed  program  plan  and 
implements   the  program; 

6)  each  month  each  provider   submits  an 
invoice/program  status  form   to 

the  D.D.   Division; 

7)  data  received  from  each  service 
provider  is  correlated  with  the 
goals  set  at   the  I.H.P.   meeting; 
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8 )     approximately  two  and  a  half 
months  after  the  meeting  the 
D.D.   Division  sends  a  report  to 
the  case  manager  for  use  in 
quarterly  reviewing.      This  report 
will  indicate   the  amount  of  con- 
tact the  client  has  had  with 
each  program,   progress  made, 
discrepancies  between  the  I.H.P. 
document  and  actual  services 
delivered,   and  other  related 
information. 

Soon  after  the  field  test  is  com- 
pleted in  June  and  an  analysis  of  the 
data  is  completed,  a  decision  will  be 
mad?  as  vo  the  final  form  of  the  sys- 
tem and  method  of  its  implementation 
statewide. 

BSB  readers  will  be  kept  informed 
of  developments  in  this  area  as  they 
occur. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  more 
detailed  information  regarding  the 
system  or  the  federal   laws  and.  guide- 
lines,  write   to  the  BSB. 


The  Montana  Association  for  Behavior 
Analysis  is  a  non-profit  professional 
organization  which  promotes  interest 
in  the  application  of  behavior  analysis 
and  its  technology. 

Persons  interested  in  information  re- 
garding membership,  objectives  or 
activities  should  contact: 

Montana  A.B.A. 
1526  Choteau 
Helena,  MT   59601 


The   Title  I  Project   at  Boulder  River  School    S 
Hospital   is  accepting  applications  for  a  Behavior 
Modification   Therapist   I,    Grade  12    ($997  per  mo.). 
Applicants  should  have  a  BA/BS  in   Psychology, 
Special   Ed. ,   Speech  Pathology  or  related  field. 
The  position  involves  working  in  a  classroom  pro- 
ject with  23  profoundly  retarded  pre-adolescent 
clients  training  pre-communication  skills.      Send 
resume'    to  Tom  Seekins,    Title  I  Project,   Boulder 
River  School    &  Hospital,   Boulder,    MT     59632. 
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